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Happy New Year to NCSS members and subscribers! 

One of our 1998 New Year’s resolutions is to do more to meet the needs of NCSS Y|. 
members who want a greater focus on middle level social studies in our publications. ||° 
Our two major NCSS periodicals, Social Education and Social Studies and the Young 3 
Learner, include articles and teaching suggestions that are useful for the middle grades, ^ 
and they will continue to do so, but we know that our middle school members want some- 
thing more. 

This supplement, which will be published periodically, seeks to support creative and 
rigorous social studies teaching in middle schools. The articles in this inaugural issue show 
how students can revisit the Oregon trail through the diaries of children, learn about the five 
themes of geography from a historic building, understand a world culture better through its 
ceremonies, and ponder the problem of child labor past and present by reading good liter- 
ature. There are also handy tips for teachers interested in applying for small grants for social 
studies projects. 

I hope you’ll enjoy the contents of this supplement as much as I did. Your comments, 
requests and suggestions are always welcome. 

Michael Simpson 
NCSS Director of Publications 
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iMarch 20. Qur family, consistiny of father, mother, two 
brothers undone sister, Oft this mommy for that far and 
much talked of country, California. .. The Cast hours were 
spent in hiddlny yoodhye tv old friends... My father is 
yoiny in search of health not yoCd. The Cast yoodhye has 
been said— the Cast yCimpse of our oCdhome in the hid, 
and Wave of hand at the oldjflcademy , with aywdbye 
to kindteaxhers and schoolmates, and we arc'ojf! 



o begins the diary of 1 4-year-old Sallie Hester as her family 
V i y embarked on one of the great sagas of American history — 
the journey west over the Oregon Trail — in the early spring of 1849. 

Keeping a diary or journal was a common activity during the 
western movement. Mattes has identified and annotated over two 
thousand such personal narratives. 2 While adults kept the vast major- 
ity of these accounts, children between the ages of 12 and 17 were 
also responsible for a significant number. Their diaries and journals 
provide a unique perspective on the experience of moving west. 

Children’s accounts differ from those written by adults in 
ways that make them a valuable resource. West claims that adult 
accounts were “dominated by the trivial — miles covered, quality 
of the grass, weather, chores performed, tedious problems over- 
come. But they tell little about the extraordinary world through 
which the pilgrims moved.” Children, on the other hand, “were 
prisoners of the here-and-now, but precisely because they were 
trapped in the present, they were freed to view their immediate 
world with a special clarity.” 3 

Consider the following entry from Sallie’s journal describing 
the desert crossing: 




September 4. cdjft the place where we camped best 
Sunday. fraveledsiX miles. Stopped and cutyrass for 
cattle and supplied ourselves with. Water for the desert. 
dCad a tryiny time crossiny. Severed of our cattle yore 
out, and we Oft one. Qurjourney throuyh the desert was 
fromffonday, three V cloch in the afternoon, until 
Thursday mominy at sunrise. 

September 6. The weary journey Cast niyht, the mooiny of 
the cattle for Water, their exhausted condition, With the cry 
of Another ox down, ” the stoppiny of the train to unyoke 
thuypoor dyiny brute, to let humfoCloW at wid or stop by 
the wayside and die, and the weary, Weary tramp of men 
and beasts, worn out with, heat and famished with Water, 
wid never be erased from my memory, fust at dawn, in 
the distance, we had a yCimpse offruckee River, and with. 
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it the feeling: SaVcdatCast! CPoor cattle; they kept on 
mooing, even 

dreaded clesert has been crossed and we are safe and wed 4 

This passage communicates not only the sights, sounds, and feel- 
ings experienced in crossing the desert, but the grave fear of losing 
the cattle. 

Similarly evocative is Sallie’s description of crossing the Sierra 
Nevada mountains: 



when they stood Cnee deep in water. The Cony 



Looking for the Unexpected. Have students read or lis- 
ten to Sallie’s diary and note things about the Oregon Trail which 
they had not expected to find. For example, some children may 
be surprised by Sallie’s report from St. Joseph, Missouri: 

This town presents a strikiruj appearance — a Vast arrrg 
on wheels — crowds of men, women,, and Cots of children 
and Cast hut not L east the cattles and horse upon which, 
our Hues depend 



It was niyht when we reached the top, and never shall 
forget our descent tv the places where wes are noui 
encamped— our tedious march withyoine knots hCazing 
in the darkness and the tad mafestic pines towering 
above our heads, fhe scenes was grand andgCoomy 
hyond description. 5 



This excerpt can hardly fail to help students develop a sense of 
place. It might also give rise to questions — such as, Why would a 
wagon train be navigating treacherous mountain paths in the 
dead of night? — that increase understanding of the rigors of the 
journey west. 

Many narratives of the westward movement are accessible for 
classroom use. Teachers might obtain them from a local or univer- 
sity library, or through interlibrary loan. (See the Bibliography of 
Children’s Diaries of the Oregon Trail at the end of this article.) 



Teaching Ideas 

In The Story in History: Writing Your Way into the American 
Experience , Margo Galt recommends three classroom activities 
for use with historical narratives: looking for the unexpected, 
identifying recurring events, and creating “imaginary” diaries 
based on real events . 6 



This “unexpected finding” could lead to a discussion about how 
many people were traveling the Oregon Trail at a given time; in 
fact, the trail was often so crowded that a wagon that lost its place 
in line might have to wait hours before finding another opening. 

Identifying Recurring Events. A common characteristic 
of diaries of the westward movement is the noting of recurring 
events. Galt suggests having students identify such events as they 
read a diary. As mentioned earlier, adults tended to comment on 
practical concerns — such as, the availability of good water, 
whether there was sufficient feed for the cattle, or perhaps the 
number of graves passed each day. The events children saw as 
noteworthy were often quite different. Sallie’s diary describes fre- 
quent accidents that occurred along the trail: 

fMarch 20. Our carriage upset at one place, jfd were 
thrown out, hut no one was hurt, 
fume 21. A number of accidents happened here, j/t Cady 
andfour children Were downed through the carelessness 
of those in charge of the ferry. 

fuesday, September 11. Came near being downed at 
ones of the crossings. G ot frig htcncd aneCj limped out of 
the carriage and into the Water. The current was vety 
swift and carried me some distance down the stream,. 8 — 3 
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Other common events included sickness in the family, storms, 
lost children, and contact with Indians. 

Creating “Imaginary” Diaries. Once students have some 
familiarity with the content and structure of travel diaries, they 
can create their own ‘imaginary’ journals. Based on her work 
with women’s diaries, Galt offers the following guidelines to help 
students create their own narratives of the journey west: 

1. Begin each entry with the date and day of the week. 

2. Keep the entries short; no need for full sentences. 

3. Note both group concerns (family life, work, relations with 
Indians, disasters) and something of the writer’s inner life as 
revealed by how he/she reacts to events. 

4. Include factual details, embroidered with the personal and 
imagined. 

5. Make the series of entries cover different seasons, beginning 
no earlier than April. 

6. Make the terrain change as the journey progresses. 

7. Remember that you are writing from a particular gender 
perspective; let your experiences as a woman or girl, man or 
boy show through in your writing. 

8. Remember that the nineteenth century had different stan- 
dards about what might be discussed; for example, “pregnan- 
cy” was not mentioned, though a woman might refer to her 
condition as “being ill,” “having trouble walking,” or “having 



to lie down.” The birth of a baby was recorded, however. 

9. Create repetition of certain events to emphasize what your 
character cared about and took time to notice. 9 

Conclusion 

One research finding on how children learn history suggests that 
they “deal most readily with forms of narrative history that 
involve the particular.” 10 This form of history is well represented 
by primary source materials such as journals, diaries, and letters. 
Sallie Hester’s diary enables today’s schoolchildren to view the 
Oregon Trail experience though the eyes of a fourteen-year-old 
girl as she and her family struggled to surmount the hardships 
encountered on their journey west. Such living history has the 
capacity to “return readers to the face-to-face world of everyday 
life... as people experienced it then.” 11 • 
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Living the Geography of 
Joseph and Temperance Bown 



Katherine A. Young 

W hen Joseph and Temperance Bown built their home 
overlooking the Boise River and the Oregon Trail in 
1879, how could they imagine that little more than a century 
later it would be teeming with hundreds of school children? 
Today, the Bown house is a living laboratory for social studies, 
and serves as a case study for demonstrating how historical 
houses can be used to teach about the past. 

The Bowns built a handsome two-story house out of sand- 
stone quarried from nearby Table Rock and ferried across the 
Boise River. From its decorative cupola above the roof, the 
Bowns could look down on the tree-lined Boise River flowing 
west past their ranch toward the patchy green of Boise City, set- 
tled only 16 years earlier. Looking southeast, they could see the 
dusty dirt road that was the Oregon Trail wending its way across 
the desert toward the river. In the late 1800s, the Bown house 
held the reputation of being the “grandest dwelling” in Boise’s 
outlying area. 

After the Bowns died, the house passed to other owners and 
gradually deteriorated. When the Boise School District bought the 
property for a new school, the old dwelling was judged unfit for 
habitation and slated to be tom down until the Idaho Historic 
Preservation Council became interested in saving the Bown House. 




The Bown House, Boise, Idaho, now a living social studies museum. 



The restoration of the Bown House earned a 1995 National 
Preservation Honor Award from the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation. However, with no tax money available to restore the 
house, this restoration would not have been possible without the 
community-wide effort launched by the trustees to acquire the 
necessary resources. Working in collaboration with the Idaho 
Historic Preservation Council were the Alliance of Idaho 
Geographers (with support from the National Geographic 
Society), the Boise School District, and numerous community 
groups and individuals who donated funds, materials, and labor. 
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The Bown House now stands restored as nearly as pos- 
sible to its original form, with the exception of certain struc- 
tural changes required to conform with fire and safety codes. 

Living the Pioneer Experience 

At the educational heart of the Bown House project are the 
hands-on learning experiences that take place in its six 
rooms, each “sold” to a local sponsor for development as a 
teaching resource. Each room — parlor, dining room, and 
kitchen downstairs, and three bedrooms up — now houses 
an interactive exhibit where volunteer docents instruct visit- 
ing students in a “living museum.” 

Students entering the parlor learn about the nature of 
family life during the 1880s. The parlor was the social center of 
the home, a place where the family gathered for the evening and 
to entertain guests. Today’s students take part in quilting, try on 
old clothes, play with 19th century games and toys, listen to 
music, and look at books from the era — thus experiencing the 
kinds of family entertainment common in the late 1800s. 

The dining room is now a schoolroom, where students 
become pupils in a one-room school typical of the era. They 
write on slates, use McGuffey readers, engage in recitations, and 
practice calisthenics. 





The period kitchen is replete with mysterious gadgets 
unidentifiable to the modem visitor. Students try to discover the 
purposes these artifacts once served, and 
compare the labor they required with 
the technology of modem kitchens. 

The three upstairs bedrooms have 
become the History News Room, the 
Farm Room, and the Geography 
Room. In the History News Room, 
students track down stories and pre- 
sent them in the reporting style of 
the 1880s. In the Farm Room, 
which is decorated with large farm 
animals painted on the walls, they 
engage in inquiry activities related 
to farming in the 1800s. 

The Geography Room 

The Geography Room is a living laboratory where students exam- 
ine how geography influenced the life of the Bown family. 
Sponsored by the Alliance of Idaho Geographers/National 
Geographic Society, this room uses a curriculum developed by 
Idaho teachers based on the five themes of geography that appear 
in the National Geography Standards. 

As students enter the room, they are invited to travel the 
Oregon Trail with Mr. and Mrs. Bown. On the walls of the room 
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